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EDITORIAL 


The past twelve months have seen the Society involved in 
several excavation projects in and around Scarborough and the 
Transactions begin with a summary of the new discoveries. As 
well as investigating several sites in the Old Town, the 
Society has recorded the remains of the Alum Works at Saltwick 
Bay near Whitby and assisted the York Archaeological Trust in 
their excavation of the Roman Signal Station at Filey. 


One of the commoner categories of finds unearthed during our 
excavations in the Old Town are broken clay pipes and in these 
Transactions Dr David Higgins from Liverpool University gives 
us a scholarly appraisal of the clay pipes found during the 
restoration programme at the Ravenscar Alum Works. His article 
shows how a great deal of information can be gleaned from even 
the humblest of every-day objects. The same is also true of the 
article by Chris Hall on the fragments of medieval clay roof 
tile collected from the excavation at 40 Princess St. His study 
has paved the way for future research into this little known 
aspect of the town’s medieval architecture. 


In his article on Ellerburn Vicarage, Philip Craven returns to 
a topic he has touched on in a previous article. He shares with 
us new evidence for the dating of the old vicarage at Ellerburn 
which he has lighted upon in the archives of the Borthwick 
Institute in York. Similarly, the recent publication of the 
1673 Hearth Tax lists for the area has prompted Chris Evans to 
look at the distribution of Surnames across our region and show 
what the changing patterns can tell us about family mobility 
during the last three hundred years. 


As well as thanking the contributors to this volume of the 
Transactions, I must also extend my gratitude to Chris and 
Frances Hall for preparing the typescript for publication and 
Philip Craven for ensuring the Transactions are distributed to 
our institutional subscribers at home and abroad. 


It is sad to have to conclude by recording the death of George 
Pye in 1993. A member of the Society since its earliest days, 
he dedicated much time and energy to investigating the Roman 
and Anglian settlement at Crossgates and the next Transactions 
will contain an appreciation of his work. Articles for 
inclusion in the 3lst Transactions should be submitted to the 
editor at the address below. 


Trevor Pearson 
20 Gordon St 
York 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS AND INVESTIGATIONS 
IN SCARBOROUGH AND DISTRICT; 1992-1993 


BY TREVOR PEARSON AND CHRISTOPHER HALL 


With a note on Filey Roman Signal Station 
by Dr. Patrick Ottaway 
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FIGURE 1: Medieval Scarborough showing the location of the 
excavations 


Three excavations and investigations were carried out in the 
Old Town during 1993, in the locations shown in Figure 1. 


101 CASTLE ROAD (Figure 2) 


Situated at the junction of Tollergate and Castle Road, 101 
Castle Road lies within the area of Scarborough’s medieval 
pottery industry and is therefore a site of particular 
archaeological interest. Between 1969 and 1975 excavations at 
the rear of the property prior to the construction of a private 
Car park revealed the remains of three pottery kilns and a 


1993 EXCAVATION 


FIGURE 2: Location of excavation at 101 Castle Road 


substantial medieval stone building interpreted by the 
excavator, P. Farmer, as the "House of the Proctor of Citeaux"! 
In May 1993 work started to extend the car park northwards, 
threatening as yet unrecorded archaeological remains outside 
the limits of the earlier excavation. As a result the Society 
was kindly given permission by the site owners, Mr and Mrs 
Chadwick, to mount salvage excavations over the weekend of May 
8th-9th. 


The excavation investigated an area 5.6m by 2.5m adjacent to 
the existing car park and discovered that undisturbed medieval 
layers were preserved at a depth of 1.5m below the present 
ground surface. Although the medieval deposits could not be 
excavated in their entirety due to the limited time available, 
sufficient information was recovered to understand the sequence 
of activity at the site. 


The earliest features discovered (Figure 3) consisted of two 
Shallow postholes (F113 and F120) and parts of two gulleys 
(F119 and F123) cut into the natural clay which may have 
belonged to one or more timber’ structures. Three of the 
features (F119, F120 and F123) contained large stones which may 
have acted as support or packing at the base of upright wooden 
posts. These features were in turn buried beneath a 150mm thick 
layer of burnt soil with interleaved layers of clay which 
butted up to the remnants of a drystone wall (F116); the 
predecessor of the modern brick boundary wall along Tollergate. 
The drystone wall partially overlay the gully F119. The remains 
were subsequently buried beneath a 1.5m thick layer of garden 
soil. More recent features included the brick base of a 
greenhouse or shed and a hollow filled with corrugated iron, 
perhaps a shelter of world war two vintage. 
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FIGURE 3: Medieval features excavated at 101 Castle Road 


The 1993 discoveries do not bear direct comparison with the 
results of the earlier excavation which is’ surprising 
considering the two are adjacent. No trace was found of the 
"House of the Proctor of Citeaux" nor of any pottery kilns, 
pottery wasters or kiln debris, although the spread of burnt 
soil may have derived from kiln firings. The limited scope of 
the present work is doubtless one obstacle to reconciling the 
two excavations. If nothing else, the 1993 excavation 
highlighted the likelihood that medieval remains continue to 
the north of the newly extended car park and to the east 
underneath adjacent gardens encouraging hopes that more of the 
medieval pottery industry might await discovery. 


40 PRINCESS STREET (Figure 4) 


During May and June 1993, Society members excavated two 
trenches at the rear of 40 Princess Street in response to the 
proposed landscaping of a derelict garden. The site owners 
David Barrett and Colin Milne are thanked for giving permission 
to* ‘excavate. The trench nearest the house (Trench A) 
encountered the infilled cellar of a demolished Victorian 
cottage including a flight of steps on the outside giving 
access to it. Work on this trench was suspended after two days. 
Trench B measuring 3m x 2.5m revealed medieval and later 
deposits to a depth of 2m although excavation was hampered by a 
modern foul-water pipe crossing the trench. 


Apart from a shallow gully of unknown date cutting the natural 
clay, the earliest features encountered consisted of a 
north-south line of stone slabs and thin layers of burnt clay. 
The stones may have been the base to a timber structure and the 
sequence of clay layers the remains of internal floor levels 
although too small an area was exposed to be certain. 
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FIGURE 4: FIGURE 5: 
Location of excavations at Medieval stratigraphy recorded 
40 Princess Street and at 22 Castlegate 


22 Castlegate 


Medieval pottery was recovered from the clay layers. To the 
west the floor levels were cut by a deep pit or ‘gully 
penetrating at least 600mm into the natural clay. It was not 
excavated due to ground water percolation but it was partially 
filled with a 700 mm thick layer of stony rubble and mortar 
which also overlaid the remains of the putative building. 
Contained within the rubble were fragments of medieval pottery 
and quantities of broken plain clay roof tiles which are rarely 
found in Scarborough. The deposit probably derived from the 
demolition of a building in the vicinity following which the 
area remained open ground until the construction of a series of 
small cottages or workshops shown on 19th century maps at the 
rear of 40 Princess St. A cobbled surface just below the modern 
ground level and a mortared stone wall along the northern edge 
of the trench belonged to this episode in the development of 40 
Princess St. 


The excavation established the existence of medieval structural 
remains but at a depth which currently precludes further study. 
Indeed the amount of overburden should insure their survival 
during changes to the garden. A more detailed report on this 
Site has been published as Interim Report No 19 whilst the 
medieval roof tiles are reported on elsewhere in these 
Transactions. 


22 CASTLEGATE (Figure 4) 


The rear garden of 22 Castlegate incorporates an area which was 
previously the cellar of 139 Longwestgate. At the end of May 
1993 works to erect an extension at the back of the house 
exposed a sequence of medieval deposits along the street 
frontage at a depth of 2-2.5 metres below the modern street 
level (Figure 5). The site owners Mr and Mrs Alonze are thanked 
for allowing access to the site. The deposits exposed comprised 
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thin lenses of ash, humic soil and mortar separated by thicker 
lenses of clay and soil, the whole resting on natural boulder 
clay. Three fragments of medieval pottery were recovered during 
the cleaning of the,exposure. 


Although the origin of these layers was not conclusively 
established, most probably they accumulated inside a medieval 
building or buildings fronting on to Longwestgate. Unless the 
deposits accumulated inside a cellar, their depth below the 
modern surface indicates that the existing street level is 
considerably higher than its medieval predecessor. 


Also exposed was the foundation of the eastern wall of the 
former No 137 Longwestgate which contained poorly coursed large 
stone blocks and boulders at the southern end, furthest from 
the street. This stonework is on the line of the putative 12th 
century terracing wall along the south side of Longwestgate 
which has been recorded twice in the past; at Nos 65-73 and No 
1132. However the stonework observed beneath 137 Longwestgate 
appeared too roughly constructed to be certainly part of a 
medieval terracing wall. 


SALTWICK ALUM WORKS 1992 AND 1993 


The Saltwick Project occupied members of the Society for much 
of 1992 and the early part of 1993. The Project is a campaign 
of rescue excavation, recording and research directed by Gary 
Marshall at an early industrial site threatened by destruction 
due to severe coastal erosion. 


The area known as Saltwick Nab alum works is’ situated in 
Saltwick Bay, about one mile south-east of Whitby (grid ref. 
NZ915108).It lies between two projections of resistant shale; 
Saltwick Nab to the north and Black Nab to the south. Both of 
these projections have been quarried back in ae_e southerly 
direction at the level of the alum shale to provide raw grey 
Shale used in the manufacture of alum. It appears that the 
Saltwick Nab and Black Nab quarries furnished the ’alum house’ 
on the beach with crude alum liquor, rather than actually 
refining the liquor within the confines of the quarries. 


The alum house is situated at the foot of the steeply sloping 
cliffs. It is badly eroded but there is extensive evidence of 
masonry foundations erected on two levels. The upper level is 
supported by a masonry retaining wall. There is extensive 
evidence of burning against the stonework of the wall. The 
lower platform comprises a number of wall foundations now 
largely under the beach which have been progressively excavated 
and recorded. 


The alum house is. surrounded by a massive’ semi-circular 
breakwater built of substantial stone blocks, which seems to 
have afforded protection to the site and acted as a harbour for 


loading and unloading materials. Between the southern tip of 
the breakwater and the alum house, the presence of a shallow 
band of bituminous coal suggests that the area acted as a coal 
depot. There is also a two-sided breakwater at the base of 
Black Nab. A continuation of the breakwater can be seen on the 
south side of the Nab. One of the blocks within the breakwater 
carries the date 1766. 


The ‘alum house’ is rapidly becoming eroded by a combination of 
wave and wind action, and the impact of foot erosion as 
holidaymakers descend to the beach.The aims of the project are 
therefore to preserve by record as much as possible of the 
archaeology of the Saltwick alum works and to record and 
interpret this evidence within its landscape setting. 


The recording work has now been completed and a detailed report 
is in preparation. 


This Project has benefited from a grant from The Robert Kiln 
Trust and in February 1993 it won the CBA Yorkshire and 
Humberside Region’s David Thubron Memorial Award 


FILEY ROMAN SIGNAL STATION (Figure 6) 


Excavations by York Archaeological Trust, assisted by members 
and friends of Scarborough Archaeological and Historical 
Society, took place on Carr Naze, Filey, between 21 September 
and 1 November 1993. The principal aim was to examine the site 
of the late Roman signal station which is threatened by erosion 
of the cliff sides. The work followed a survey of the site by 
the Society?, which had revealed the extent of erosion and led 
English Heritage to make funds available. 


The Filey signal station is the southernmost of a group of five 
located on high headlands on the Yorkshire coast. The stations 
are thought to date to the last decades of the fourth century 
and to have been part of an attempt to strengthen the defences 
of Britain against sea-borne invaders. It appears that the 
Stations had a standard plan consisting of a tower in the 
centre of a walled courtyard which was, in turn, surrounded by 
a ditch. 


The Filey site has been examined on two previous occasions. In 
1857 William Cortis dug in the central tower and located five 
large stone blocks which are now to be found in the grounds of 
Filey Public Library. In 1923 F G Simpson dug a number of 
narrow trenches and revealed the principal elements of the 
plan. 


No certain trace of human activity pre-dating the signal 
station was found in 1993, but in Trench 1, overlying natural 
Clay, there was a deposit containing charcoal which may derive 
from a period of occupation pre-dating the signal station, or 
from ground clearance at the time of its construction. 
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FIGURE 6: Filey Roman Signal Station showing trenches 1 to 4 


This deposit was sealed by clay, probably redeposited from 
digging the enclosure ditch, which had served to create a level 
platform for the Roman structures. 


The excavations confirmed the plan produced by F G Simpson. In 
Trench 2 the foundations of the eastern half of the south wall 
of the central tower were located. They were composed of 
cobbles and sandstone fragments set in clay edged with roughly 
faced sandstone blocks. The central tower was built at what in 
Roman times had been the highest point of the Carr Naze, 
although today this lies about 40 metres to the east of the 
tower. This is probably because there was a rampart beyond the 
enclosure ditch which has remained largely intact since the 
fourth century. 


The line of the courtyard wall in Trenches 1 and 3 was 
established, but the stonework had been completely removed. In 
Trench 1 the south side of the western entrance was represented 
by the line of a wing wall returning inwards at 90° from the 
courtyard wall. No trace of the ditch was found in Trench 1 
and in its place there was a substantial deposit of sandstone 
fragments which had probably been a road leading to the 
entrance. In Trench 4 the top of the ditch east of the tower 
was located on the line predicted by Simpson, but as it lay at 
a depth of about 2 metres below modern ground level excavation 
had to be suspended for safety reasons. 


Occupation of the signal station resulted in the accumulation 
in the courtyard area of up to 0.30m of dark deposits which 
contained large quantities of animal bone, shells and pottery. 


A few late Roman bronze coins were also found, but more 
remarkable were a bronze spur and a jet ring. Preliminary 
examination of the pottery suggests that, as expected, 
occupation was confined to the last decades of the fourth 
century and early years of the fifth. 


After its abandonment the signal station gradually fell into 
disrepair before it was deliberately demolished, probably in 
medieval times, leaving a mound of rubble which is now clearly 
visible in the cliff sides. 


In addition to the principal trenches, two small trenches were 
dug at the east end and three at the west end of the Carr Naze 
with a view to locating further evidence for human occupation, 
but nothing of archaeological interest was found. 
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CLAY TOBACCO PIPES FROM RAVENSCAR ALUM WORKS 


BY DR. DAVID HIGGINS 


Recent work at the Ravenscar Alum Works (NZ 972 O22)) has 
produced seven fragments of clay tobacco pipe consisting of 
four bowl and three stem fragments. These all date from the 
nineteenth century and are typical of the products which were 
being produced and used in North Yorkshire. It is likely that 
all of these pieces were used on site by the alum workers. Two 
of the bowls were individual finds from different parts of the 
Site; the remainder were recovered during the excavation of a 
lime store. 


Bowl A This was found within a dump of coal ash forming a 
steep bank at the northern part of the site, lying between the 
coal yard and lime store. The bowl is fairly simply modelled 
in the form of an acorn with rows of large round dots on the 
lower part of the bowl (Figure 1A ). It has a star mark on 
either side of the heel and a stem bore of 4/64". It dates 
from c1860-1890 


Bowl B This was found within a shallow layer of coal ash 
overlying a bank at the southern part of the site, lying 
between the south cooler house and the joiner’s_ shop. The 
upper part of the bowl is missing but the surviving portion is 
neatly decorated with flutes and it has leaf decoration on the 


seams (Figure 1B). There is a flower motif on either side of 
the spur. Stem bore 4/64". This was a common style of pipe 
produced over a relatively long period of time. This example 


was probably made between c1820 and c1880. 


The Lime Store The remaining five fragments all came from the 
interior of the store, adjacent to the lime kiln, at the 
northern part of the site. 


Four of the pieces, three stems and a spur fragment, were found 
amongst demolition rubble. This was mixed with coal and ash, 
which had collapsed from an adjacent embankment overlooking the 
west wall of the building. Two of the stems are plain and fit 
together, giving a total length of 106mm. They have a stem 
bore of 5/64" and come from a long stemmed pipe of 19th century 
date. One of the pieces, also with a stem bore of 5/64", comes 
from towards the mouthpiece of a pipe (Figure 1C) and has 
traces of an ochre/brown coating with an ’eggshell’ finish 
surviving on it. This has been quite roughly applied with 
splashes up the stem. The coating was put on the mouthpiece to 
prevent the smoker’s lips adhering to the clay while the pipe 
was being smoked. This type of brown coating is quite commonly 
found in the north-east although it is very rare elsewhere in 
England. The fourth piece is a spur fragment with part of the 
bowl surviving (Figure 1D). The spur is marked with a curved 
symbol on either side and traces of decoration and leaves on 
the seams survive on the bowl. This has a stem bore of 5/64" 
and was probably produced during the period c1820-1880. 
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FIGURE 1 


The final piece (Figure 1E) was found on the floor of the 
building, sealed beneath lime which had been stored in it. The 
bowl was badly encrusted with a lime deposit and has been 
partially cleaned mechanically using a needle point under a 10x 


lens. It consists of a complete bowl with moulded milling 
around the rim. Beneath this is the maker’s name and work 
place (WHITBY/HILTON), a frieze of vine leaves and grapes and a 
fluted zone. There are leaves along the bowl seams. This 


example was made by one of the Hiltons of Whitby; Richard 
Hilton is listed in trade directories from 1830 to 1851 and 
Frederick Hilton is listed between 1848 and 1857. 
Unfortunately this pipe does not have any initial with the name 
and, stylistically, is most unlikely to date from the 1840s. 
It could therefore have been made by either of the recorded 
Hiltons. 


The leaves, fluting and use of moulded maker’s name _ and 
workplace are all typical elements of a distinctive style of 
pipe produced in the east midlands and north east during the 
early to mid 19th century. The vine frieze, however, does not 
appear to be an element which has been noted before. No 
complete examples of this particular pattern have’ been 
previously recorded although there is a fragment from an 
identical pipe, which was found in Whitby harbour, in Peter 
Hammond’s collection in Nottingham. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 
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FAMILY MOBILITY IN NORTH EAST YORKSHIRE 


BY CHRIS EVANS 


It seems to be part of received wisdom that in the middle ages 
the average peasant was rooted to the soil of his native 
village and was not allowed to leave it; and that in more 
Pecent'times**famili¢s *have:: lived. ,»in» *their’. village -for 
centuries. In either case it is important to know if this is 
true and how true it is. 


The first set of data to give an opportunity to arrive at some 
feeling for the extent of the movement in the Middle Ages is 
the tax list known as the Lay Subsidies taken in the early part 
of the fourteenth century. It is? at about ®*this’ time <« that 
people’s nicknames were being transformed into’ surnames. 
R.A.McKinley! discusses the evolution of hereditary surnames. 
This evolution is complicated and varies with social class and 
with region (the ’North’ was still in the process of evolving 
Surnames in the Fourteenth Century); so that John who was the 
blacksmith became John Smith; Peter who was the carpenter 
became Peter Carpenter; Stephen from Newton became Stephen 
Newton; William the son of Robert became William Robertson and 
so on. Or perhaps their sons acquired these’ surnames. 
Whatever the date of the beginning and end of this process, it 
seems a reasonable assumption that if Thomas of Wilton lived in 
say Wykeham, his family had migrated there from Wilton within 
living memory. The Lay Subsidies for 1327 and 1333 for the 
Borough of Scarborough, the Wapentakes of Pickering Lythe, 
Ryedale, Whitby Strand and Langbaurgh are printed in The Honour 
and Forest of Pickering, Volume IV (with some omissions and 
illegibilities) and it is from these that the data used below 
are taken. Both years have been used but if a man of the 
Same name appeared in both years he was only counted once. 
Those villages which had a large number either of immigrants or 
of emigrants have been chosen. 


So in Ebberston in 1327 among the tax payers were:- 


Willelmo de Touthorpe 

Johanne de Swathorp 

Willelmo de Bossall 
and in 1333 


Roberto de Scardeburgh 
Thoma de Levesham 
Willelmo de Touthorp 
Johanne de Suathorp 
Thoma de Saldain 


and others also taken to be immigrants from places which cannot 
now be identified. 
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Ebberston had six immigrants; Brompton and Sawdon nine, from 
Ayton, Dalby, Duggelby, Hatterboard, Hutton, Plompton, Sherburn 
and Slingsby; Ayton four, from Bulmer, Elmet, Fishburn and 
Snainton; Wilton also four, from Ganton, Heslerton, Marske and 
Scampston. 


Villages which had more than two emigrants are rare. Ayton 
interestingly enough had six: to Brompton and Sawdon, Cayton, 
New Malton, Pickering, Scarborough and Wykeham; and Snainton 
had three: to Pickering, Scarborough and Ayton. 


One would expect towns to be different - Scarborough had 
immigrants from twenty nine locatable places and Pickering 
twelve , but this turns out not to be the case so far as the 
villages we have considered and Scarborough and Pickering are 
concerned. The distances in miles between the name 
town/village of immigrants and their town/village of residence 
are shown in the table below:- 


For the chosen villages :- 


23 % of the population were immigrants and of these:- 

25 % of immigrants’ name village was within 4 miles of 
their home 

50 % of immigrants’ name village was within 8 miles of 
their home 

75 % of immigrants’ name village was within 15 miles of 
their home 


For Scarborough :- 


29 % of the population were immigrants and of these:- 

25 % of immigrants’ name village was within 4 miles of 
their home 

50 % of immigrants’ name village was within 10 miles of 
their home 

75 % of immigrants’ name village was within 16 miles of 
their home 


And for Pickering :- 


17 % of the population were immigrants and of these:- 

25 % of immigrants’ name village was within 7 miles of 
their home 

50 % of immigrants’ name village was within 10 miles of 
their home 

75 % of immigrants’ name village was within 13 miles of 
their home 


The variations for Pickering can be ascribed to the smallness 
of the sample. A rule of thumb seems to be that each doubling 
of the distance unit of 4 miles includes another quarter of the 
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immigrants villages of origin. The question of why some 
villages attracted immigrants and other did not, has not been 
addressed. 


The next readily available list of peoples’ names is the Hearth 
Tax lists of 16737. From the lists for the wapentakes of 
Rydale, Pickering Lythe, Scarborough, Langbaurgh West, 
Langbaurgh East and Whitby Strand were selected names which 
occurred at least 20 times and the townships where these people 
lived noted. Next, White’s Directory of 1840 was searched for 
the same names, the final selection being made if the name 
occurred in White’s Directory at least 10 times. TOMMiSttall 
the villages associated with each name would take an inordinate 
amount of space so as a first step the number of times the 
selected names occur in each wapentake has been tabulated as a 
percentage of the total for 1673 and 1840:- 


NAME Pickering Ryedale Whitby Langbaurghs Total number 
Lythe Strand East West of names 
Agar 1673 =] pag 0 41 0 Le 
1840 7 28 14 50 0 14 
Calvert Onis 3 6 0 - 44 47 34 
1840 7 14 0 2h 50 14 
Coverdale 1673 =) 27 32 14 23 22 
1840 0 ead 13 3) on | us 
Dobson 1673 Sf, 40 3 LF 3 30 
1840 54 18 > 18 5 Pipe 
Garbut KeyS 5 43 0 38 14 2) 9 
1840 5 eM 0 22 38 by 74 
Harland Loa 18 3 3 36 LZ 3:3 
1840 36 0 9 SO | PAI 11 
Eck Lo? 3 29 65 3 3 8) 34 
1840 0 46 0 46 8 Ne, 
Hoggart L673 5 62 5 10 Lg past 
1840 18 36 9 9 0 ay 
Medd Nabe slag 42 14 28 0 36 
1840 ile oie Me 0 38 3 
Pennock 1673 10m 11 0 14 0 28 
1840 Ne 0 13 a 0 15 


It will be seen that only 3 out of the 10 families (Agar, 
Calvert and Hoggart) continue to be most strongly represented 
in the same wapentakes in 1673 and 1840. (The Hick family 
nearly so). 


ro 
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Notable omissions from the 1673 lists are such familiar names 
as Thackerah and Vasey (the latter thought to be derived from 
the family of Vesci with large local landholdings in the 
thirteenth century). The Danby family gets only one entry - in 
Malton. 


Five families have been selected for further study, two from 
the list above: the Harlands because in 1673 they were widely 
dispersed between the wapentakes; and in contrast the Pennocks, 
because they were concentrated in Pickering Lythe. The 
Cockerills have been chosen because they alone of the families 
chosen are to be found in the lay subsidies - Elias and Robert 
at Cropton; the Cass family because I made an earlier study of 
their movements using additional sources; and the Troutsdales 
because they seem very likely to have come from the sparsely 
populated and well defined location of Troutsdale. The numbers 
of families of a particular name paying hearth tax or mentioned 
in the 1840 directory are tabulated below. 


The details for the Harlands are as follows: 


1673 1840 
Ryedale 
Helmsley 5 0 
Farndale 4 0 
Sproxton Z 0 
Normanby 0 1 
Pickering Lythe 
Lockton 3 0 
Aislaby 4 0 
Thorntondale 1 1 
Brompton 0 1 
Snainton 0 1 
Scarborough 0 1 
Seamer 0 1 
Langbaurgh East 
Egton 4 2 
Hutton Mulgrave 4 0 
Glaisdale 2 0 
Liverton 1 0 
Roxby 1 0 
Loftus 2 0 
Skinningrove 1 0 
Ugthorpe 0 1 
Langbaurgh West 
Whorlton 3 0 
Brotton i 0 
Middlesborough 0 1 
Hutton Rudby 0 1 
Thornaby 0 1 


Figure 1A shows distribution maps for 1673 and 1840 
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The Pennocks 


1673 1840 
Pickering Lythe 


Pickering 4 0 
Seamer 4 1 
Cropton 3 0 
Hutton Buscel 2 0 
Scalby 2 0 
Ebberston 1 0 
Troutsdale 1 0 
Wykeham 1 0 
Wilton 1 0 
Habton 1 7 
Scarborough 1 2 
Cayton 0 ‘| 
Ryedale 
Swinton 2 0 
Malton 1 0 
Langbaurgh East 
Glaisdale 2 1 
Guisborough 1 1 
Egton 1 3 
Easington 0 Res 
Whitby Strand 
Whitby 0 2 


Figure 1B shows distribution maps for 1673 and 1840 


The Cockerills 


1673 1840 
Pickering Lythe 
Lockton 3 0 
Scarborough Z i 
Falsgrave 2 0 
Wykeham Z, 0 
Staintondale 1 0 
Cayton 1 0 
Cloughton 4 0 
Ebberston 1 0 
Allerston at 1 
Whitby Strand 
Eskdaleside 2 0 
Fylingdale fi 0 
Harwooddale 3 1 
Hackness 3 i 
Langbaurgh East 

Egton 4 0 
Guisborough 4 0 
Aislaby HS 0 


Figure 1C shows distribution maps for 1673 and 1840 
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(a) Distribution of Harland families 


(b) Distribution of Pennock families 


(c) Distribution of Cockerill families 


FIGURE 1: Distribution of Harland, Pennock and Cockerill 
families in 1673 and 1840 
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Figure 2A shows 


(b) Distribution of Cass families 


1840 


SCARBOROUGH 


FIGURE 2: Distribution of Troutsdale and Cass families 


in 1673 and 1840 


Ryedale 
Bilsdale 
Farndale 
Pickering Lythe 
Thorntondale 
Wykeham 
Langbaurgh East 
Glaisdale 
Danby 
Westerdale 
Langbaurgh West 
Potto 


The Troutsdales and variants 
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distribution maps for 1673 and 1840 


The Casses 


Wills in the York Registry C16? 


Sawdon 4 
Brompton 4 
Ruston 4 
Hutton Buscel 1 


Wills in the York Registry C173 Hearth Tax 1673 
Langbaurgh Whitby Strand 
Ryedale Pickering Lythe 


Scarborough 
Sawdon 8 8 
Brompton 9 | 
Troutsdale 0 i 
Snainton 0 : 
Hutton Buscel 0 1 
Rievaulx 0 1 
Scawton 0 1 
Scarborough 0 1 
Ingelby Greenhow 0 1 
Whitby 0 1 
Egton 0 1 


By way of comparison the Poll of 18074, Whites Directory of 
1840 were searched for Casses and the Directory of 18575 for 
farming Casses with the results shown below:- 


Voters Whites Farmers. 

election 1840 1857 

of 1807 Directory Directory 
Scarborough 4 1 0 
Mickelby 3 0 0 
Kirby (Nr.Stokesley) 2 1 0 
Seamer (Nr.Stokesley) 1 0 0 
Fylingdales 1 0 1 
Acklam 0 1 1 
Great Ayton 0 0 1 
Great Moorsholm 0 0 1 


The later dispersion of the Cass family can be seen by looking 
at the telephone directories of 1974. 


Directory Number of Cass entries 
York a 
Leeds Sl 
Middlesborough 21 
Hull 19 
Sheffield 16 
Bradford 11 


Distribution maps for 1673 and 1840 are shown in Figure 2B. 
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DISCUSSION 


The limitation of this investigation should be made clear 
before the data ‘are discussed further. Firstly we are 
discussing the distribution of names not of people, though the 
names were attached to the male half of the population, which 
is that half that would tend to carry the family property. A 
man would carry his name with him if he moved to another parish 
and married, whereas a woman would not if she married and moved 
to another parish. Secondly the data has been taken only from 
five wapentakes. A boundary had to be drawn somewhere and 
these wapentakes were chosen as forming a block with a set of 
natural boundaries - the North Sea, the Derwent, the Tees and 
the western escarment of the North York Moors. That families 
spread beyond these boundaries is clear from the distribution 
maps. Thirdly, many of the lists (1840, will-makers) are 
concerned only with the more affluent members’ of the 
population. Were it possible to cover every social class and 
every occupation, there might have been some differences to the 
data. 


What is clear is that the families were not rooted in one 
village. So for example between 1673 and 1806 the Cass family 
moved from being mostly in Brompton and Sawdon to being mostly 
north of the Esk. Between the early fourteenth century and 1673 
some Cockerills had moved at least as far as Guisborough, 
traversing about five parishes in about 15 generations. In 
the same period some Troutsdales had moved from their eponymous 
dale as far as Bilsdale and Westerdale, traversing about ten 
Parishes in that time. 


A search for a pattern in the migration of families between 
1673 and the nineteenth century is unsuccessful, but this lack 
of pattern is in itself informative. The movement of families 
seems likely to have been as the result of random events. 
Positive causes might be men marrying heiressess outside their 
own locality or the family amassing sufficient capital to set 
younger sons up in businesses in towns; while negative causes 
might be the incidence of disease and/or the accident of 
gender at birth which might remove a family or at least the 
male heirs from a village family. 


These can be illustrated qualitatively from the Cass family, 
many of whom moved to Scarborough in the eighteenth century so 
that often the later burials of the Cass family in Brompton 
parish register are of members of that family ivy ie "2n 
Scarborough - Mary daughter of Francis Cass of Scarborough, 
butcher died in 1786; Ann and Elizabeth daughters of John Cass 
of Scarborough, joiner, died in 1796 and 1797; John Southern 
and William sons of Eustace Cass of Scarborough, grocer, died 
in 1803 and 1808. We cannot be sure whether these men married 
heiresses or whether they saw _ business opportunities in 
Scarborough not available to them in Brompton or Sawdon. 
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The Casses also suffered from the failure of male heirs. The 
heirs of John Cass of Scarborough in 1866 were the descendants 
of his sister Margaret who had two sons (who did not produce 
male heirs) and four daughters who lived in places as far 
removed as Hutton Buscel, Scarborough, Appleton le Street, 
Sutton on the Forest, York, Kingston upon Hull, London and 
Tunbridge Wells. 


This paper has not arrived at a conclusion; it has merely 
produced more loose ends. We have seen that ‘families’ 
migrated over considerable distances within the eastern part of 
the North Riding of Yorkshire both in the fourteenth century 
and increasingly in later centuries. We do not know:- 


1 Why they migrated 

2 Why some medieval villages seen to have attracted 
migrants when others did not 

3 What the detailed time table was for their 
migration 


It may be that the family historians can help us. 
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SOME CLAY ROOF TILES FROM 40 PRINCESS STREET, 
SCARBOROUGH 


BY CHRISTOPHER HALL 


Recent archaeological work on burgage tenements in medieval 
Hull! and at Lurk Lane, Beverley? have identified the local 
manufacture and use jof plain clay roof tiles from medieval 


times. By contrast, the campaign of excavations and building 
recording work in Scarborough carried out since 1987 has only 
produced assemblages of stone tiles and pantiles. It has been 


assumed that thatch and stone slates, and later clay pantiles, 
were the main roofing materials. For example,the recording work 
carried out at Leading Post Street in 19883 identified this as 
a late medieval building where tiles riven from the local 
oolitic limestone are still extant. 


The recent excavations carried out at 40 Princess Street 
(reported elsewhere in these Transactions) are therefore of 
considerable interest in that they produced an assemblage of 
plain clay tiles, a type not hitherto found in Scarborough. 


Before examining in more detail the tiles found at Princess 
Street, it is worth looking first at the method of manufacture 
and the history of this type of tile. Plain clay tiles are 
generally described as being flat although in practice, for 
various reasons they are slightly curved in profile; they do 
not have a ’pan’ and in many respects emulate stone tiles. Like 
slates, plain clay tiles are double lap tiles; i.e. each tile 
overlaps two others so that there is a thickness of three tiles 
at each joint. By contrast, pantiles are single lap tiles. As 
with handmade bricks, the modern method of hand production is 
little changed since medieval times; the clay, after being 
worked to a suitable consistency, is thrown into a mould and 
the surplus cut off using a wire or a knife. 


The size of plain clay tiles was standardized as early as 1477 
by Edward IV at 1034" by 64" by 4"4 although in practice sizes 
continued to vary. The earliest documentary references seem to 
be the London Building Ordinances introduced by Henry Fitz- 
Ailwyn, Lord Mayor of London. His ordinance of 1212 amended 
the 1189 Ordinance of the City of London, in response to the 
problem of fire. The 1212 Ordinance specifically prohibited 
the use of thatch and mentioned the available alternatives 
which were: shingles, lead, stone slates and clay tiles. 
According to Clifton-Taylor® tile making had spread to at least 
fourteen counties of eastern and south-eastern England before 
the end of the thirteenth century. To these counties can be 
added, by the second quarter of the fourteenth century, 
Somerset, the only West Country county producing tiles in the 
medieval period. 
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Clifton-Taylor makes the point that, except near the East 
Coast, the north held back in the manufacture of plain clay 
roof tiles and he goes on to state, "We find the genius loci 
asserting itself. For there can be no question that tiles 
harmonise less well in the landscape where stone and slates are 
the material below the soil"’. In this context, Scarborough is 
in an interesting location since both stone and brick earths 
occur locally.Given this factor and the presence of tile making 
elsewhere in eastern Yorkshire it is perhaps a little 
surprising that they have _ not been found in previous 
excavations. 


THE PRINCESS STREET TILES (Figure 1) 


As reported elsewhere in these Transactions, the roof tiles 
came from a 700mm thick layer of stoney rubble and mortar 
interpreted as demolition debris. The date of this layer, and 
therefore the tiles belongs somewhere in the 13th-14th 
centuries judging by the pottery sherds it contained, which 
were mostly Scarborough Ware. 


The collection policy on site was to retain only those tile 
fragments which would be analytically useful, i.e. examples 
showing evidence of the method of suspension from the laths, or 
of the curvature; and/or having one or other of the two 
principal dimensions intact. Evidence of glaze would have also 
been cause for retention although in fact no glazed fragments 
were found. In practice, this collection policy resulted in 
the retention of only thirteen fragments, of which I propose 
to describe four. 


It is not the purpose of this article to relate the tile 
fragments to the typology developed by Armstrong®, but to look 
principally at the method whereby the tiles were suspended from 
the laths since this is indicative of the way in which these 
tiles developed. 


The simplest method of suspension was to use an oaken peg, as 
with riven limestone slates, through a hole made during the 


manufacture of the tile. Tile 1 (Figure 1A) which is 152mm 
wide but of unknown length, is crudely made from a clay with 
large inclusions. The suspension hole, which is virtually 


central, has been made by a circular object, possibly pointed, 
which seems to have been pushed in from both sides so that the 
hole possesses an inner ridge; possibly this was a deliberate 
feature to help secure the peg in the tile. Figure 1B 
illustrates Tile 2 which is a fragment of unknown width and 
length. Again it is a crudely made tile, of varying thickness 
and having marked throwing folds in the section. In this case 
the tile has a nib for suspension, clearly made by pulling down 
the clay with the thumb to produce a nib which is virtually D 
Shaped. It is not known whether this nib occupied a central 
position in the upper part of the tile, but this would be a 
reasonable assumption. 
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A more sophisticated nib is found in Tile 3 (figure 1C), which 
in this case has been made by a combination of pulling down and 
paring upwards the clay with a knife to produce a straight 
lower edge. Clearly the nib produced by this method is 
superior to that in Tile 2 in that it would rest more securely 
against the lath.This tile is virtually complete, being 242mm 
long by 164mm wide. 


The final example,Tile 4 (Figure 1D) which is of unknown length 
and width has a square nib apparently made by moulding on a 
piece of extra clay. It is not known whether this was a single 
central nib or one of a pair, but again this form would result 
in a more secure fit against the lath than the type in Tile 2. 


It is likely that Tile 1, i.e. that having the peg hole, 
constitutes the oldest type, closely followed by Tile 2. Tiles 
3 and 4 are probably more modern. Unfortunately the 
stratigraphic context in which these tiles were found does not 
allow us to be more precise about the dating of individual 
pieces; for example is Tile 1 older than Tile 4. The discovery 
of these tiles has in fact raised more questions that it has 
answered about medieval roofing materials in Scarborough. Were 
they made locally and if so, where, and how extensive was the 
industry? Or were they imported from tileries in either 
Beverley or Hull, or from the continent? If the tiles were 
made locally, to what extent was their manufacture related to 
the local pottery industry? And finally, to what extent is the 
use of these tiles unique to this site, or was the use of plain 
clay tiles more extensive in Scarborough than has hitherto been 
Supposed? Further research both archaeological and documentary 
is needed to answer these questions. 
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ELLERBURN VICARAGE 


BY PHILIP CRAVEN 


The smaller vernacular domestic building, whether farmhouse or 
cottage, cannot in the absence of documentary evidence be dated 
with any accuracy, particularly where, as in north-east 
Yorkshire, stone was the uSual building material. Certainly 
some early 18th century glebe terriers describe clergy houses 
as they were at the time, but few such properties remain 
following a surge of rebuilding in the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries; in the Vale of Pickering alone, later terriers 
confirm that at least seven clergy houses were replaced during 
that period. "So few buildings survive [in the North Riding] 
from before about 1640 other than manor and gentry houses, that 
documentary sources remain vital to our understanding of the 
period."! 


However, one that has survived relatively unchanged is the 


former vicarage of Ellerburn. It was described ina terrier of 
1716 as "A Vicarage House 12 yards long and 6 wide and a garth 
containing.a fifth part of an acre”. “A terrier/or l8Vfirepeate 


the measurements given in the earlier document and adds that 
the vicarage is "built of stone, is covered with thatch and 
contains two rooms and a pantry; the kitchen flagged, the 
parlour and pantry mud floor and none of the rooms wainscotted, 
three small garret rooms above stairs". The final terrier of 
28 May 1857 repeats that of 1817. 


The vicarage house as described in the terriers is, quite 
obviously, of some antiquity; mud floors and bare walls imply a 
building which must comfortably pre-date the terrier of 1716. 
I have suggested? that this dwelling may be of 17th century 
date, if not earlier. Since the publication of that paper a 
document, unexamined and unrecorded for the past 380 years, has 
come to light confirming beyond any doubt that it stood in 
1609. 


Dated 9 January 1610, it is an inventory of all the goods at 
Ellerburn of John Richardson, vicar of that parish from 1591 to 
1609. Its primary importance for us is in dating to within a 
very few years the erection of a rare and early vernacular 
building, possibly the oldest of its type in north-east 
Yorkshire. 


The introduction implies an approximate date for the erection 
of the single storey addition (described as ‘’the new builded 
parlour’ to distinguish it from ’the little parlour’ at the 
other end) to a somewhat earlier two roomed cottage of one and 
a half storeys with chamber over and with end passage entry. 
Examination of the masonry shows little difference between the 
Original building and the slightly later extension. 
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FIGURE 1: Ellerburn and vicinity taken from a map of the 
Scarborough District published by R Knox in 1855 


Both are of the local limestone which probably came from 
Musdale Quarry, half a mile east of the vicarage. 


The inventory itself affords a rare insight into the life of a 
country priest in the late Elizabethan period and one who, in 
common with many of his contemporaries, was a pluralist (in 
possession of more than one benefice). Rector of Thornton in 
Pickering Lythe (1549-1609) and vicar of the adjoining parish 
of Ellerburn (1591-1609, he also held office at York Minster. 
At Archbishop Grindal’s visitation of his diocese in 1575, we 
find the following presentment made by the churchwardens: 
Thorneton in Pickeringe Lithe 


Sir John Richardson, ther parson, 
is also a vicar of Yorke Mynster? 
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His actual title was that of ‘’subchanter” (deputy to the 
precentor) and in his will, dated 12 May 1608, he expressed a 
wish to be buried in the Sepulchre of the Vicars in the 
Minster. In the Index of York Wills there is confirmation that 
he was, indeed, buried in the Minster. 


John Richardson, Clerke, sometyme subchaunter of _ the 
Cathedrall Churche of St Peeter in Yorke (Buried in the 
Mynster in the Sepulcher of the Vickars called Sepultura 
Vicariorum) Will dated May 12 1608. (Still living June 
26 1609)4 


There appears to have been some doubt about the date of John 
Richardson’s institution as rector of Thornton in Pickering 
Lythe. Jeffery wrote that "the date of his appointment has 


not, as yet, been ascertained".5 If the year of his 
institution, 1549, is correct®, then he may well have been 
about 85 years of age at the time of death. The added 


information that he was still alive in June 1609 suggests that 
he was at an advanced age and living well beyond the normal 
span. 


In his will there are several monetary bequests to individuals, 
presumably friends or servants, for there is no reference to 
relatives. He writes of goods and chattels "in my house in 
Yorke" but there is no inventory. To the "poor people" of the 
parish of Thornton he left. 40 shillings; tothe »poor ear 
Ellerburn with Farmanby 20 shillings and a like sum to the poor 
of Wilton. He stipulated that these sums were to be 
distributed "at the visitation of my Thornton Parish", but no 
date is mentioned. 


To Mary Roger he left a fourth of all the goods and chattels at 
Ellerburn. To Robert Roger "The lease of my grasse farm at 
Ellerburn". There can be no doubt that Robert and Mary Roger 
were husband and wife employed as servants, living in the 
vicarage house and caring for him on his visits to Ellerburn, 
and that Robert was in charge of the vicar’s farm or farms 
there. The bequests to Robert and Mary Roger can only be 
described as generous. 


There is evidence that John Richardson employed other servants 
at the vicarage. The inventory lists eight beds altogether, 
two of which are described as servant’s beds, one in the little 
parlour and one in the chamber; of the remainder two were 
truckle beds. A truckle bed was a small, low bed on casters 
which, when not in use, could be pushed underneath a larger 
standing bed. At this period, and well into the 18th century, 
parlours were bedrooms containing, in addition to a bed or 
beds, other furniture; chests, tables, cupboards and chairs are 
mentioned in many inventories, although the number of items 
listed in John Richardson’s "new builded parlour" is quite 
exceptional. 
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PLATE 1: The Old Vicarage at Ellerburn from the east in 1993 
Showing the ’new builded parlour’ (single storey 
addition-pre 1609) to an earlier building of 1 


storeys with two hearths (circa 1600) 


PLATE 2: The Old Vicarage at Ellerburn in 1993 from the south 
west corner 
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Inventorie of all the goods at Ellerburne moveable _ and 
immoveable of John Richardson Clerke late of the Cittie of 
Yorke deceased, praised by Richard Watson, Christopher Skelton 


John Char... William Goodaile 9th Januarie Anno dm/1610. 

Item In the new builded parlour at Ellerburne. Table and 
frame four chayres’' one long settle one long buffet 
form three chests one payre Andyrons six green 


quishions one long quishion one old table and frame 
one payre of tongs one Press one cupboard one 
Lyvery cupboard one little round table one glass 
case one Standing bed a Teaster one Truckle bed 
one fetherbed three coverletts one payre of sheets 
one bolster one bed with curtains. 


Item In the little parlour. One Standing bedstead with a 
Teaster one fether bed a coverlett a bolster anda 
pillow one other servant’s bed with the furniture 
one Chest one old bench. 


Item In the entry. one Kymlinge one bushell with other 
little implements. 


Item In the Hall. One chayre one table two forms’ one 
old cupboard and a cooler two tubbs one churne one 
barrell with other implements three potts and one 
great pott three great kettles two little kettles 
one panne one dripping panne four spittS one payre 
of iron racks one fryen panne one broyliron = one 
payre of tongs and two reckons’ one brason mortar and 
one Chafyndishe one payre of little pewter dishes 
three candlesticks one Salt. 


Item In the chamber over the house. one servant’s bed 
six teames three shackles one coulter and a sock 
one gavelock and a pick two Turf Spaides and a 


diking spaide three axletrees one payre of Naves. 


Item one helme two old bound waynes’~ two old coope bodies 
three harrows with iron teeth six Yokes’ two plowes 
wood in the garth. 


Item four oxen and two stotts five whyes two kye one 
Meare. Corne as it was gotten at Mr Richardson’s 
decease. four oxen more. 

In the vicarage house one Standing bedstead one 


little table one chayre and one quishion. 


one baye nagg one trucle bed. Wood in Kinthorpe 
bank. 


For a lease holden of the Deane and Cannons of 
Windsor £30. 
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Debts owing. 
To the poor of Thornton Ellerburn and Wilton £4. 
To the curator £7. For delapidations £15. 


Quishion cushion 

Teaster tester, bed canopy 

Kymlinge large wooden tub 

Reckon (reek iron) from which pots and kettles 


were suspended over the fire 
Chafyndishe chafingdish, for keeping food hot at the 


table 

Yokes and 

teames ox draughts 

Shackle iron link connecting teames or traces to 
a plough or harrow 

Nave wheel hub 

Helme a Shelter, usually of timber, open at 
the front, with a flat roof and housing 
livestock or implements 

Sock ploughshare 

Wayne two wheeled long cart, open at the front 
and back and with rails at the sides 

Coope two wheeled cart, front, back and sides 
planked 

Sto tt young ox 

Whye heifer up to three years of age 

Kye plural of cow 

Meare mare 

Curator curate 


As rector of Thornton, vicar of Ellerburn, subchanter of York 
Minster and a lessee under the Dean and Canons of Windsor, John 
Richardson, unlike many pluralists, must have been fully 
occupied, although he did employ a curate to serve his parishes 
of Thornton and Ellerburn. It is not clear why he chose to 
lease a portion of the manor of Ellerburn cum Farmanby from the 
Dean and Canons of Windsor; it may be that the previous vicar 
held land of them and that John Richardson continued with the 
lease. Agriculture, in the early years of the 17th century, 
until checked by the Civil Wars of the 1640s, enjoyed a period 
of expansion and leasing land was an attractive proposition’. 
After his death, John Richardson’s executors would have had 
little difficulty in finding a successor to purchase the 
unexpired value of the lease, which in the inventory is put at 
£30. 


Although his rectory of Thornton was well endowed with glebe 
land, - ’Fower’ oxgangs of arable, plus meadow and pasture, 
were recorded in a terrier of 1663 - he is unlikely to have 
farmed this himself, but to have leased it to a tenant or 
tenants. 
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Here, clearly, was a man well furnished with household goods, 
farming gear and draught oxen. The extent of his holding under 
the Dean and Canons is not known, but the eight oxen recorded 
in the inventory should have been well able to plough and 
harrow eight oxgangs (probably 100-120 acres) of arable land. 
In addition he would have had his proper share of meadow and 
pasture, and common rights including right of turbary, in the 
extensive commons attached to Thornton and Ellerburn. The two 
turf spades listed in the inventory bear witness to the right 
to dig turves for fuel. 


Common rights played a vital role in rural economy until the 
late 18th century and early 19th century enclosures and are 
frequently stipulated in glebe terriers. Thomas Mason, rector 
of Thornton (1699-1745), wrote in a terrier of 1716 that "the 
inhabitants of Thornton, Farmanby and Ellerburn have equal 
rights in the commons". 


John Richardson’s lease under the Dean and Canons of Windsor 
was held by virtue of a grant made in 1504 when in that year 
Sir Edward Hastings founded a chantry in the chapel of St 
George, Windsor, and gave his lands in Ellerburn as part of the 
endowment. "“Ellerburn and Farmanby formed one manor, belonging 
to the Dean and Canons of Windsor, until purchased by the 
Reverend J R Hill of Thornton; which family had previously 
leased the manor from the Dean and Canons."8 The manor was 
said to contain 1,159 acres 2 roods and 37 perches when it came 
into the possession of the Reverend J R Hill in 18699. 


The parish of Ellerburn, which included the townships of 
Farmanby and Wilton (detached), was sparsely populated and 
poorly endowed with tithes and glebe; a mere eight acres were 
recorded in 1716. The small clergy house, a vicarage in name, 
but in reality a cottage more suited to a yeoman or husbandman, 
was for much of its time occupied by a farming tenant or a farm 


servant. It is not surprising that John Richardson and many of 
his successors were pluralists and had obtained licence to live 
outside the _ parish. At the Primary Visitation of the 


Archbishop of York in 1764 Samuel Harding, vicar of Ellerburn 
and of Pickering in plurality, stated that he resided at 
Pickering “because Ellerburn is a small parish and is commonly 
annexed to Pickering". A later vicar was more forthright; the 
Reverend G A Cockburn, instituted in 1831, obtained licence to 
live outside his parish "because of the unfitness of the 
vicarage house".!0 


Samuel Harding’s statement that Ellerburn was’ annexed to 
Pickering referred to the rectory of Pickering, which was held 
by the Dean of York and comprised the parishes of Pickering, 
Ellerburn, Ebberston and _  Allerston together with their 
respective townships. Pickering rectory and the East Riding 
parishes of Pocklington, Kilham and Kilnwick Percy were within 
the peculiar jurisdiction of the Dean of York (deanery 
peculiar) which dated back to the 14th century. The authority 
of the deans, however, was suspended during archiepiscopal 
visitations. The deans of York continued to exercise 
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jurisdiction over their peculiar until 1844 when it was vested 
in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners! !. 


Towards the close of the 16th century the dean was unusually 
active, for reasons which are unclear, in visiting the parishes 
within his peculiar. A complete record of visitations for the 
period 1590-1602, except for the year 1597, has survived!2. 
Churchwardens played an active and responsible role here, being 
required to give answers to a series of Articles of Inquiry, 
and to present those who were failing in their respective 
duties. 


In 1590, the year prior to the institution of John Richardson 
as vicar of Ellerburn, the churchwardens presented that the 
"Vicaredge house is in some decaie." In the following year the 
new vicar was present for the first time and all was well. He 
was absent from the visitation of 1592 but was represented by 
his curate, Henry Jackson; again there were no presentments, 
neither were there in the following year. 


mies SSituationy* though, "was '* unlikely ‘to *'last. At the 
visitation of 1594 the vicar was absent and the churchwardens 
presented that "Mr John Richardson is not resident upon his 
vicarage, but his curate doth diligentlie instruct the youthe". 
In 1595 both vicar and curate attended and the churchwardens 
presented that "ther queare [choir] is in decaie in glasse and 
also in poynting of the slate, and that ther vicar is not 
resident upon his vicaredge, but what he bestoweth upon the 
poor they know not". 


The dean, as rector, was responsible for the maintenance of all 
the chancels of the churches within his peculiar, but in common 
with all too many rectors, both lay and ecclesiastic, he 
appears to have neglected his duties and to have regarded the 
peculiar solely as a source of income. In the same year, 1595, 
the churchwardens of Pickering presented that "the glass 
windows of the chancel of Pickering Church were in decay in 
defalte of the Deane of Yorke and that one fortieth part of the 
parsonage is not imployed upon the poor of the parish." 


In 1596 John Richardson and his curate attended at the 
visitation of Ellerburn but the churchwardens did their duty 
and presented their vicar for not being resident, for not 
keeping hospitality and for not preaching the quarter sermons. 
There was nothing to report in 1598. He was absent from the 
visitation of 1599, but it was said that he had preached the 
statutory four sermons in the previous year. 


There were no presentments in 1600 but in the following year, 


when both vicar and curate attended, the churchwardens 
presented six parishioners for "not paying the clerk his wages, 
as the clerk doth inform them". Vicar and curate again were 


present at the visitation of 1602 when the churchwardens 
presented "Anne Robinson, widow, now remayning in Yorke, for 
not paying her cessment towards the churche". 
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This selection of extracts from the visitation returns gives a 
brief insight into the relations between an incumbent and his 
churchwardens. Clearly the churchwardens were not afraid to 
draw attention to the shortcomings, as they saw them, of the 
vicar or indeed the dean, who as rector persistently failed to 
maintain in good repair the chancels for which he was 
responsible. Most presentments, however, were directed against 
the parishioners, chiefly for immorality, withholding church 
fees and absence from services. 


Although John Richardson may have been somewhat tardy in 
contributing a portion of his income to the poor - the usual 
proportion was one fortieth - his will and inventory reveal 
that he had made some provision for them. The bequest of £4 to 
the poor of his parishes is confirmed in the inventory, which 
seems to indicate that the appraisers had some knowledge of the 
contents of his will, including the sum of £7 to be set aside 
for his curate, presumably to cover arrears of stipend. 


The bequest to Robert Roger, his servant at Ellerburn, of the 
lease of his grass farm there, points to his having leased more 
than one holding from the Dean and Canons of Windsor. The 
inclusion in the inventory of ploughs, harrows, oxen, yokes and 
teames is clear evidence that he held a number of arable 
oxgangs. Oxgangs, by custom of the manor, had attached to them 
a certain amount of meadow, pasture and common right which 
under the manorial, open-field system were extremely unlikely 
to be detached from the arable oxgangs. There seems little 
doubt that John Richardson’s grass farm was a separate holding, 
most probably situated in the low lying ings and carrs in the 
extreme south of the parish. 


Turning now to the former Ellerburn vicarage house - the 
cottage we see today standing between the church and the beck - 
the question arises: who built it and when? I believe that the 
answer is to be found in the inventory under the heading of 
"Debts Owing: For delapidations £15". As vicar John Richardson 
was not responsible for repairs to any part of the church. 
However, an incumbent was responsible for maintaining his house 
and any outbuildings attached; there were no outbuildings at 
Ellerburn - the helm which was listed in the inventory formed 
part of his estate and was not a fixture - so, quite clearly, 
the dilapidations could only refer to the vicarage house. 


(Ecclesiastical law is clear on this subject and defines 
dilapidations thus: "All waste of ecclesiastical property 
whether voluntary or permissive is dilapidation. The term was 
most commonly applied to the parsonage house and outbuildings. 
The repair of dilapidations to be charged to the offending 
Cclergy."1!3) 


But which house? Quite obviously not the present building which 
is described in the inventory of 1610; therefore it could only 
have been its predecessor which in 1590 was said by the 
churchwardens to be in some decay. John Richardson, following 
his institution as vicar in 1591, presumably pulled down the 
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existing building - hence 2hey vclaime Siagainst. ohim for 
dilapidations - and erected the cottage we see today. 


It is not surprising that he found his newly built cottage of 
hall, parlour and chamber too small and within a few years 
added an extra room - ’the new builded parlour’ - in order to 
accommodate not only himself, and an unknown number of 
servants, but also a considerable quantity of furniture and 
household goods. 


From the evidence of the inventory the new parlour must have 
been little more than a furniture repository, such was the 
quantity of household goods recorded as being in that room. 
Unlike the hall and the little parlour, the ’new builded 
parlour’ was not provided with a fireplace, and although it was 
built against the outer wall of the end passage no direct 
access was made into the passage and the room is served only by 
an outer door in the south wall. The new parlour has been 
described as a ’byre’ [housing cattle]!41, but this is unlikely; 
it was named as a parlour when first built and later it is 
described as a pantry. The terrier of 1817 names the rooms as 
kitchen, parlour, pantry and three small garret rooms. The 
Original chamber over the house [hall and little parlour] as 
described in the inventory of 1610, was obviously divided into 
three at a later date. 


John Richardson, in providing a fireplace in the little 
parlour, was in advance of his time. Probate inventories of 
the 17th century show that few houses of yeomen and husbandmen 
in Pickering Lythe and Ryedale, had more than one hearth, and 
this one invariably in the forehouse, the equivalent of John 
Richardson’s hall. He was, of course, a priest with a house in 
York and would have been accustomed to a more comfortable 
domestic life. 


The fortunate discovery of the inventory of the goods and 
chattels at Ellerburn of John Richardson, in 1610, and the 
series of visitation returns of 1590-1602, together give what 
is surely an accurate picture of the history of the vicarage 
house there. All the evidence points to its having been 
erected by John Richardson in the late 16th or early 17th 
century. The key entries in the inventory are the aptly named 
‘new builded parlour’ and the claim against his estate for 
Ni lupddationswhore £15sietthis’ telaimy can! only “refer “to” his 
demolition of the previous house. 


The inventory also furnishes evidence, not otherwise recorded, 
that John Richardson was a leaseholder under the Dean and 


Canons of Windsor. It is surprising that a non-resident vicar 
of a small parish should choose to farm on what can only be 
described as a considerable scale. He was clearly a man of 


substance; as rector of' the adjoining well endowed parish of 
Thornton he was entitled to all the tithes, both great and 
small, and in addition the use of, or rental from, a glebe of 
some 70 acres. Financing the building of a new but small 
vicarage house should have been well within his means. 


Pa an ap 
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That the old vicarage house of Ellerburn, a simple structure of 
local limestone, has survived for almost 400 years is a tribute 


LO). LS). GULLOer. It is true that had it been lived in by 
successive vicars it would, almost certainly, have been pulled 
down and replaced long ago. Housing, as it did, farming 


tenants or farm servants it was spared; no vicar, after John 
Richardson, would have been prepared to demolish and suffer 
dilapidations when he _ could live, as almost all _ did, 
comfortably outside his parish. John Richardson, on taking 
over the parish in 1591, would appear to have had little choice 
but to pull down the vicarage house which he found decayed, 
rebuild and in consequence suffer dilapidation. Fortunately he 
had the necessary financial resources. 


Ellerburn Church was extensively restored in 1904/5. Possibly 
at about the same time - though there is no record of this - 
pantiles replaced thatch on the roof of the old vicarage house. 
Pantiles, which do not require such a steeply pitched roof as 
does thatch, allowed the side walls to be raised slightly, 
allowing more head room in the chambers. In 1934, -after due 
consideration, the small parish of Ellerburn with Wilton was 
united with its larger neighbour, Thornton Dale, and now forms 
part of that parish. 


Subsequently John Richardson’s vicarage house, in Church hands 
for almost 350 years, and a rare example of a late 16th century 
vernacular building, was sold and is now in private ownership. 
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NOTES 


Original Wills, Probate Inventories, Terriers and Plans and 
Specifications of works to be undertaken in the restoration of 
Ellerburn Church in 1904/5 are at the Borthwick Institute. 


In copying original documents I have retained the spelling, the 
use of capital initial letters (both inconsistent) and the 
punctuation (or lack of it) throughout. 


As a resident of York, and a priest, John Richardson’s will of 
12 May 1608 was proved in the Consistory Court of York - 
Original Chancery Documents. The inventory of his goods and 
chattels at Ellerburn dated 9 January 1610 however, was proved 
in the Court of the Dean of York - Ellerburn being a parish in 
the exceptionally large deanery peculiar. 
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The discovery in June 1989 of the inventory was accidental; it 
was one of a number of wills and inventories in a box marked 
"Deanery Wills 1600-1659’. (There are a further 57 boxes of 
deanery wills alone). The historical significance of the 
information contained in the inventory was immediately obvious 
and a note was made to read and study the document again at a 
later date. In fact it was examined on two further occasions, 
January 1990 and April 1993. 
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